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ers alike frequently express the desirability of facing representa-
tives of all their employees directly without loss of time

In 1918 the British Parliamentary Committee's income was,
in round numbers, $45,000, and its expenditures $35,000. It
neither owns the building in which its offices are located nor
issues a periodical. It does not employ organize: s. The Amer-
ican Federation's income last year was more than $650,000; its
expenditures ncarb $590,000 In its new headquarters build-
ing in Washington it has invested $200,000 It paid for print-
ing and publishing the American Fcderationist $122,000. It
employed 112 paid organizers, fifty of them on full time, at an
expense of $165,000, besides directing a corps of more than a
thousand volunteer organizers and maintaining office communi-
cation with the numerous paid organizers of the separate na-
tional and local unions.

Abundant confirmation of the statements made previously
in this article is found in writings of numerous leaders in the
various branches of the British labor movement. For instance,
Arthur Henderson, Secretary of the Labor Party, wrote in the
Daily News of March 27 that "the pressing need of organized
labor was fewer trade unions and more trade unionists." J H.
Thomas, Secretary of the National Union of Raihvaymcn, is
quoted in the Manchester Evening Chronicle as saying, "The
gravest danger now is not between the Government and the
railwaymen, but between the unions themselves."

However, crude and clumsy as it is, British trade unionism
possessed sufficient resisting power to throw off the shop stew-
ard fever, after the armistice came. From that time the stew-
ards never won a strike and the mass of the wage-workers in
the engineering trade repudiated both irregular leadership and
insurrectional tactics. Product of the war emergency, with
which British trade unionism was incapable of coping, the stew-
ards' growth and power passed away with the cessation of \\ar
materials.

In the United States, as a social reformer, the shop steward
never had a footing with its workers To American trade
unionists, accustomed to their own complete organization mech-
anism, as a workshop official supplementary to the union rep-
resentatives he would have been classed with the proverbial
fifth wheel to a wagon